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that the apperceptive factors included in the reference of Cp influ- 
ence in a very decisive way the judgments of philosophy. These 
judgments often lead to new perceptions and modify existing apper- 
ceptions, and so the existential universe of discourse grows. In gen- 
erating the subject-matter of human judgments, the human factor 
plays a part that can not be overlooked. 

"Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 



DISCUSSION 
MOTOR PROCESSES AND MENTAL UNITY 

IN Professor Judd's interesting article on "Motor Processes and 
Consciousness" in the issue of this Journal for February 18, 
he sets forth his own view with a contrasting background of earlier 
theories which make use of "motor processes. " He speaks of Dewey 
(1896) and McDougal (1898) as "among the first writers to em- 
phasize the importance of motor processes as general conditions of 
consciousness"; but says they fail to apply the theory to specific 
cases. On the other hand, Miinsterberg, Royce, and I are cited as 
dealing with specific cases (the case of the "general idea" being that 
selected in my own instance), and as not giving an account of the 
"relation of all motor processes to consciousness"; our "formulas 
are not comprehensive enough." The theory of Professor Judd, on 
the contrary, repairs these defects in both directions : he accounts for 
mental "organization" of all kinds, with the resulting "unity," in 
terms of motor processes, and also applies it to specific cases, such as 
recognition of particular degrees of unity, of "likeness," etc. 

It is not, then, a question of the details of any theory of either the 
general or specific operations of the motor processes, that Professor 
Judd speaks of, but the question of the utilization of such processes 
for purposes of theory, either of general or of specific organization 
in consciousness. This gives his points a certain vagueness; but at 
the same time it makes his restrictions more comprehensive and de- 
cided, for all the writers cited. Have I, for one, not announced a 
general motor theory of mental organization and unity, and not 
applied it to other specific cases than just the one Professor Judd 
attributes to me 1 

Speaking only for myself, I may say that his allusion to my posi- 
tion is, in respect to the one problem to which he limits it, in a large 
sense correct, but that the limitations he sets upon it are altogether 
incorrect; and this bears upon the two matters in which Professor 
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Judd finds his own views in advance of those of the other writers 
named. I have gone into the questions of mental organization and 
recognition of unity through motor processes, hoth in general and in 
reference to particular cases, with results in many respects similar 
to those of Professor Judd, as he recognizes for the one case of the 
"general idea." The views (1) that mental organization and unity 
are always motor in character, and (2) that recognition both of the 
"general" and of all other sorts of objects, percepts, or ideas, is 
due to distinctive motor processes, are points explicitly taught in 
my book "Mental Development" (first edition, March, 1 1895: the 
quotations that follow being from that edition). Further, (3) these 
are only instances of very varied specific applications made in my 
books. To wit : "The assimilation of any one element (of content) to 
another, or the assimilation of any two or more such elements to a 
third, is due to the unifying of their motor discharges in the single 
larger discharge, which stands for the apperceived result" (p. 309). 
All associations of ideas are explained in the context of this passage 
as cases of relative assimilation, due to "synergy" of motor processes. 
"Among these elements (motor), the attention strains are of the first 
importance: they constitute largely the sense of activity in mental 
synthesis or apperception everywhere" 2 (pp. 309-10). 

Again, as to perception, which Professor Judd very rightly em- 
phasizes— "All perception is a case of (such) assimilation. The 
motor contribution to each presented object is just beginning to be 
recognized" (This in 1895: it is illustrated by cases of "apraxia," 
etc.) : in apraxia, "the central link by which the object is made com- 
plete, the synthesis which made the whole complex content a thing 
for recognition and for use, this is gone" (pp. 311-12). 

As to the employment of this for consciousness generally — a 
thing which Professor Judd also rightly values; "Every two ele- 
ments whatever, connected in consciousness, are so only because they 
have motor effects in common" (italics in the original, p. 315). "In 
recognition, they have so much in common that they are presented 
as one" (p. 315). In the same connection an analysis of attention 
is made which distinguishes the motor processes for individual recog- 
nition from those of "class-recognition" or "generalization," the 

'And summarized still earlier in an article in Mind, January, 1894. (See 
"Fragments in Philosophy and Science," especially, pp. 181 ff.) 

2 Professor James recognizes and quite adequately describes my view as the 
" synergy " theory of unity in his Princeton address, " The Knowing of Things 
Together" (see Psychological Review, II., 1895, p. 118). As to the actual 
working of the interaction of sensory and motor factors as a universal thing, 
it is discussed in the section on " Sensori-Motor Association," " Mental Devel- 
opment," Chapter XV., No. 3. 
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latter proceeding upon the differences of motor processes of the dif- 
ferent senses. 

As to unity and identity: "the mental demand for identity is 
really a demand, i. e., a tendency to act in one way upon a variety 
of experiences" (italics in the original, p. 323 ). 3 In the chapter in 
which the motor theory of generalization is developed, that theory 
is not limited to one application, as Professor Judd supposes; the 
following summary from p. 329 is to the point: "Apperception is 
genetically the simple fact of motor hahit, with the assimilations and 
associations to which it gives rise. Motor habit is the great devour- 
ing thing that throws its arms around all mental details and unifies 
them in its embrace. The most refined and subtle forms of it take 
place in the attention. Attention supplies the form to every con- 
tent. Attention, representing as it does the most refined forms of 
motor reaction upon revived mental content, its adjustments are the 
medium of conception, thought, reasoning, of all possible groupings 
and arrangings in the mind. Thought exhibits, therefore, a new 
stage in motor accommodation. It shows the organism 's adjustments 
to the relationships of truth, as memory, perception, sensation show 
its adjustments to those of fact." 

Many such passages might be cited, showing the application of 
the theory to specific cases; 4 but it is not necessary; for the whole 
book ("Mental Development") is so saturated with the motor 
theory, both in general and in its detailed applications, that it stands 

8 Cf. Judd, article cited, p. 89. 

' As to other specific instances : in my address on " Selective Thinking " 
(Psychological Review, January, 1898), reprinted in "Development and Evolu- 
tion," the motor theory is applied to " selective thinking," or " the systematic 
determination of contents as true" ("Movements it is which, by their synergy 
or union, give unity and organization to the mental life," " Development and 
Evolution," p. 248; "novelty, variety, detail of experience, can be organized in 
the mental life only in so far as it can be accommodated to by action; if this 
can not take place, it must remain a brute and unmeaning shock, however oft- 
repeated the experience may be," ibid., p. 249 ) . See also " Social and Ethical 
Interpretations," 1897, chapter III., 3. In the work "Thought and Things," 
Vol. I., chapter III., the construction of the simplest mental objects is shown 
to be due to the development of special interests and dispositions fundamentally 
motor in character; and in Vol. II. of the same work, theories are worked out 
in which contradiction and negation, as well as identity and consistency, are 
considered as meanings possible only through variations in motor organization 
and inhibition. So, too, in the same work, the " inner control " factor which 
constitutes the " self," is found to be a segregation of motor tendencies and 
dispositions; while the " individuation " of objects, at every stage of mental 
development — the treatment of contents as in any sense individual units, with 
the concepts of unity, plurality, group, etc. — is found to involve fundamental 
motor organization. Surely, no lack of attempts, at any rate, to work out 
specific cases! 
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out almost in every section. I have no interest in calling attention 
to this save that of being accurately represented. Indeed, when 
Professor Judd's excellent "Psychology" came out, a cursory read- 
ing showed me that our respective views went well together on this 
point : but as he had not noticed it, it seemed unnecessary for me to 
speak of it, especially as I had then no time to read his work with 
care. Since, however, he now cites my views, himself finding the 
same position in principle common to his work and mine, and yet 
represents me as failing to see its generality and also to give it 
special applications, I think it only proper to say that in this he is 
mistaken. Of course we "motor-men" 5 welcome so able a coadjutor, 
and I do not mean for an instant to imply that Professor Judd has 
intentionally misrepresented me. But I have now for a decade so 
"harped" upon the motor factor, both in my publications and in 
my lectures, that I had begun to fear that I might be called a crank 
on the subject. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Essays on Evolution, 1889-1907. Edward Bagnall Poulton. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press. 1908. 

Professor Poulton is already known to many readers through his 
instructive little book on " The Colors of Animals " (International Scien- 
tific Series, 1890). To the zoologist his name is chiefly identified with 
important work upon protective coloration and " mimicry " among insects. 
The present collection of essays will be of interest alike to the general 
reader and to the special student of evolutionary problems. An ardent 
champion of the doctrine of natural selection in its most uncompromising 
form, Poulton remains faithful, throughout these days of hostile criti- 
cism, to the orthodox interpretations of " mimicry," " warning coloration," 
etc. His opening chapter, the introduction, is largely devoted to a protest 
against those twin fads of the hour, mutation and Mendelism; 1 and more 
particularly against the influence of Bateson upon current English biology. 
That active critic and investigator, and with him his school, are indicted 
under six heads, of which the last three are : " The exaggerated estimate 
of the importance for evolution of, first, Bateson's work on variation, 
secondly, Mendel's interesting discovery " ; " The contemptuous deprecia- 

5 1 recall the remark made to me in conversation by Professor Munsterberg 
about a decade ago to the effect — " You and I are the motor-men on the psy- 
chological electric car! " We are glad to have other motor-men with us, but 
we don't want to lose our own job! 

1 One may speak thus without calling in question the genuineness of certain 
important and well-attested facts. 



